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touched at all times with that liveliness which is bred of first-hand 
knowledge. In these problems too one could wish for more order and a 
better co-ordination, but at least the crucial topics are all broached and 
the evidence marshalled with information, breadth of view, and sym- 
pathetic understanding. In regard to the ethnology of the Balkans the 
author shares the opinion that the traditional theories as to the origin 
of the peoples of the southeast are all in the melting-pot; the doctrine of 
pure races, above all, invites his amused derision (ch. III.). The moral 
sham of the much bandied catch-words nationality and pan-Slavism is 
exposed, and Balkan federation, past and future, treated with that touch 
of cynicism which continued occupation with Balkan affairs imposes on 
the gentlest spirits. The atrocity charges of the recent war are examined 
with judicial calm (ch. VIII.), the future development of Bulgarians, 
Serbs, Rumanians, and Greeks subjected to a kindly analysis, and with 
the tentative air of a rather weary scholarship the book offers as the 
upshot of so many pages of travail the mild conclusion : " In particular 
the dogma that nationality, ecclesiasticisrn, and consanguinity are the 
foundations of political efficiency has been discredited." 



BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

Cyclopedia of American Government. Edited by Andrew C. 
McLaughlin, A. M., LL. B., LL. D., Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph. D., Litt. 
D., LL. D., Professor of the Science of Government, Harvard 
University. In three volumes. (New York and London: D. 
Appleton and Company. 1914. Pp. xxxiv, 732 ; vi, 773 ; v, 785.) 

This work was planned and projected about four years ago. It now 
appears as the matured product of nearly 250 contributors who have 
co-operated under the editorial guidance of two well-known students of 
history, government, and law, Professor McLaughlin of the University 
of Chicago and Professor Hart of Harvard. No one can scan its com- 
prehensive plan without conviction that the work was designed to meet 
a wide range of needs among those who desire to know something about 
the present and past workings of government. While the plan is not an 
imitation of any known to the reviewer,, the work itself bears a likeness 
to such well-tested books of reference as Lalor's Cyclopaedia of Political 
Science, Political Economy, and of the Political History of the United 
States (3 vols., 1881-1884), Conrad's Handworterbuch der Staatswis- 
senschaften (third ed., 8 vols., 1909-1911), Maurice Block's Diction- 
naire General de la Politique (2 vols., 1873— 1874), Cerboni's Enciclopedia 
di Amministrazione di Industrie e Commercio (5 vols., 1 891— 1904), and 
even to Palgrave's Dictionary of Political Economy (3 vols., and Ap- 
pendix, 1901— 1908). These are all works specially useful to students 
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of modern government. They differ in the emphasis placed upon its 
manifold factors. 

The term Government in this latest of reference works has been in- 
terpreted in a sense broad enough to comprehend much of what Lalor 
and his collaborators meant by political science, political economy, politi- 
cal history, and biography. But the editors, while extending the field of 
biography so as to include a larger number of names (circa 220), have 
reduced political history to a narrower range, and have limited political 
science and economics to such theoretical and practical phases as bear 
relations more or less direct to the actualities of present-day American 
ideals, practices, and institutions. Greater attention has been given to 
topics in constitutional and international law and diplomacy; to topics 
in local (state, county, and municipal) government; and to a multiplicity 
of topics in the wide field of public effort for and regulation of the 
popular welfare. Extra-legal practices and party devices have been con- 
sidered at such length as to make it clear that the editors have not for- 
gotten the maxim familiar to readers of John Stuart Mill : in politics, 
as in mechanics, the power which is to keep the engine going must be 
sought for outside the machinery. 

In the three volumes there are some 2890 topics separately treated 
by, approximately, 245 contributors. Of these contributors quite two- 
thirds are teachers by profession; the remaining third, of about eighty 
names, is made up of writers, experts, and men of affairs, many of whom 
have had actual experience in positions of administrative responsibility 
both in and outside government circles. The experience and qualifica- 
tions to write on special topics of such men as Rear-Admiral Chadwick, 
E. Dana Durand, Gaillard Hunt, Francis E. Leupp, S. N. D. North, 
James Brown Scott, Thorvald Solberg, Lawrence Veiller, and Charles 
D. Walcott are too well known to need comment. But it is not on the 
shoulders of such men that the burdens of contribution have rested. Of 
the total number of topics, more than 2320 were prepared by only fifty 
contributors. Among these contributors Professor O. C. Hormell of 
Bowdoin College stands first in number of topics (c. 288), most of them 
very brief explanations of political terms or definitions of political slang 
phrases. Professor Hart is next with about 212 topics, twenty-seven of 
these notably long, and all of them revealing extraordinary variety of 
interest — a veritable gamut from such subjects as Abolitionists, Art 
Schools, Conservation, Influence in Government, to Vice Commissions, 
Vice-President, and an explanation of the sobriquet " Watch-Dog of the 
Treasury ". Add to these two names the following five : Professors 
Davis R. Dewey (c. 184 topics), William MacDonald (c. 180), Mc- 
Laughlin (c. 106), Judge Emlin McClain (c. 101), and Professor G. G. 
Wilson (c. 93) — and we have the seven most hard-worked members of 
the staff. As giving a still clearer view of the better quality of effort 
that has been utilized to so large an extent in the work, one might name 
— somewhat at random but with reference to numbers of topics in a de- 
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scending scale — Professors Jesse Macy (c. 64), W. B. Munro (c. 49), J. 
W. Garner (c. 44), J. A. Fairlie (c. 43), W. W. Willoughby (c. 36), J. 
M. Callahan (c. 32), P. J. Treat (c. 32), E. H. Vickers (c. 30), J. R. 
Commons (c. 26), C. A. Beard (c. 22), J. S. Reeves (c. 15), W. F. Wil- 
loughby (c. 15), C. H. Van Tyne (c. 14), and F. J. Stimson (c. 13). Not 
one of the fifty contributors just referred to has prepared fewer than 
twelve topics. Contrasted to these first fifty are the eighty names that 
stand for one contribution apiece. It should be clear, then, that about 115 
contributors have had the comparatively light task of providing the re- 
mainder, or approximately 500 topics. The professor of colonial his- 
tory at Oxford, Hugh E. Egerton, is the sole foreign contributor. Six 
women have expounded eight topics. 

Turning from contributors to form, scope, and content : the longer and 
more important topics to the number of 350 are given prominence by 
titles running, at the outset of the articles, across the double-columned 
pages — " treatise " articles they are termed by the editors. These treatise 
articles, not confined to matter-of-fact statements, are designed as more 
or less discursive essays on a variety of themes. In the course of such 
articles authors have occasionally forgotten that a cyclopedia is an ad- 
junct to, not a principal of, learning, and that debatable or controversial 
matter should hav.e no place. Among articles of this type, varying much 
in merit, but notably long, are three by the senior editor, two of these 
consecutive articles on Boundaries of the United States, Exterior and 
Interior (I. 150-166, including maps), the third on Presidential Elec- 
tions (III. 8-46, with tables) ; an article on the Democratic Party (I. 
565—576) by Professor MacDonald; an article on Political Science by 
Professor J. W. Jenks, followed by a group on Political Theories (II. 
713—732) by Dr. James Sullivan, Professors W. W. Willoughby and H. 
A. Yeomans; Population of the United States (II. 739-757, including 
maps and tables) by Dr. North; the Republican Party (III. 189-201) 
by Professor Woodburn; and an article on Suffrage (III. 443-457, 
with elaborate tables) by Professor G. H. Haynes. About thirty of the 
forty-eight articles on the history and governments of the separate states 
of the Union take this treatise form. I have noted others in the same 
class, carefully considered, well written, and sure to prove helpful to 
students of historic problems : two excellent articles by Professor Roscoe 
Pound of Harvard on Codification (I. 302-305) and Jurisprudence (II. 
264—268) ; Commercial Policy and Relations of the United States (I. 
339-344) by Professor Clive Day of Yale; an informing treatment of 
the Committee System in the United States (I. 355—360) by Mr. Charles 
Moore of Detroit; Political Parties in Congress, 1789-1913 (I. 388-392) 
by Professor T. C. Smith of Williams; two in particular by Professor 
McLaughlin on Courts and Unconstitutional Legislation (I. 508-510) 
and Place and Significance of Party (II. 640-644) ; a thoroughly fresh 
and informing exposition by Professor Allen Johnson of Yale of the 
Democratic-Republican Party, 1792-1828 (I. 576-581) ; three articles by 
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Professor F. J. Turner of Harvard (his only contributions) setting forth 
in brief compass his well-known views on the Frontier in American De- 
velopment (II. 61-64), on Sectionalism (III. 280-285), and on the West 
as a Factor in American Politics (III. 668-675) > a g rou P of articles by 
Professor Macy of Grinnell on sundry phases of Party Government (II. 
620 ff.) ; and finally an article — one of several on the same general 
theme scattered through the volumes and all done by the same writer, 
Professor Treat of Stanford University — on Public Lands and Land 
Policy (III. 93-97). 

It is of course impossible in limited space to do more than suggest 
the variety of topics, minor and major, that mark still further the char- 
acter of the work. The very numbers of topics grouped under such sub- 
jects as Banks and Banking (18), Constitution, Constitutional, Constitu- 
tions(2o), County (12), Courts (24), Education (16), Schools (31), Indian 
(8), Labor (14), Law (12), Legislation and Legislatures (12), Parties and 
Party (16), State and States (21), Tax (13), Taxation (12), Taxes, (6) — 
these may reveal the direction of certain well-analyzed themes more or 
less intensively set forth. Nothing corresponds to that remarkable series 
of articles on American history prepared by the late Alexander Johnston 
for Lalor's Cyclopaedia, a series which occupied about a fifth of that 
work. But American history — interpreted from the pragmatic stand- 
point and chiefly since the colonial period — has been dwelt upon with 
respect to such features as Colonization, the Revolution, the framing and 
establishment of the Constitution, the democratic forces of the Jackson 
epoch and of later times, Slavery, the Negro Problem, the Civil War, 
the Confederacy, Reconstruction, and Expansion. Judge McClain and a 
few other contributors have analyzed briefly a good many leading cases 
in law from the days of the Parson's Cause (1763) to the Northern 
Securities case of 1904 or later. Of the biographical sketches, about a 
fifth (i. e., 45) are of living men. More than 160 of such sketches — all 
varying slightly in length — have been prepared by Professor MacDonald. 
Some hundreds of political terms, slang phrases, and stray words have 
been briefly defined or explained. "Jingoes", "Roorback", "Quids", 
" Stalwarts ", and the like, may be worth while. But when it comes to 
"Bar'l", "Back from Elba" (1910), "Dago", "Junket", "Kid-Glove 
Politics", "Radio-Telegraphy", "Sorehead", "Stampede", "Still- 
Hunt", "Tidal-Wave", and others, I venture to think that the space 
might have been used to better purposes, for the numbers of such ex- 
pressions or terms are countless ; many of them call for no explanation ; 
their presence here satisfies chiefly the demand for what the Germans 
style Unterhaltungslektilre. 

The essential features of government in the Dominion of Canada have 
been fittingly entrusted to such men as Professors G. M. Wrong, Stephen 
Leacock, W. B. Munro, and Mr. Edward Porritt. In view of half a 
dozen capable students in the United States of Latin-American history 
and conditions, it is surprising to find one writer alone responsible for 
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some twenty topics on the outline aspects of government in Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, although Professors J. H. Latane, H. E. Bolton, and 
Chester L. Jones have contributed the articles on our diplomatic rela- 
tions with these countries. Professor Goodnow has handled the general 
theme, Administration in Europe. Various experts have been utilized 
to treat our diplomatic relations with Asia and Africa as well as with 
many of the leading states in Europe, with China, Japan, the Near East, 
Liberia, the Barbary States, the Pacific Islands, etc. Australia in its 
federated aspect, the Union of South Africa, the Hanseatic League, the 
Holy Roman Empire, and the Influence of Rome on Modern Government 
are topics touched upon with comparative brevity. Greater attention is 
paid to Parliament, the House of Commons, and local government in 
Great Britain. 

There is an air of authenticity about printed matter, especially when 
such matter is found between the covers of a dictionary or cyclopedia 
as promising-looking as this, that amounts almost to sanctity. The cas- 
ual reader, the inexperienced student, the school-teacher, and often the 
hurried man-of-affairs, give credit to such material with seldom a mo- 
ment's hesitation or doubt. Credit is strengthened by the mere sight of 
a bibliographical note appended to a topic. The names of many con- 
tributors to these volumes carry assurance of much conscientious effort 
and care. Occasional typographical errors must occur even with the ut- 
most precaution on the part of scrupulous editors, painstaking printers 
and publishers. No amount of inept chatter from reviewers is likely 
seriously to affect the value of such a work provided due attention has 
been given to the manifold particulars of which wisdom consists. Has 
this sort of attention been given ? 

As it stands, much of the work reveals what Mr. H. G. Wells has 
recently termed " the vice of second-rate energetic ". Neither editor 
seems to have had time to look with adequate care to details. Errors 
in typography glare at one, beginning with names, initials, and titles in 
the list of contributors and extending to the close of the third volume. 
Narrative, titles of books, especially dates — all suffer at various points. 
There are rather more than 2200 pages of text. In these pages there 
are certainly twice that number of errors. Accents on foreign names 
or on the words of titles in foreign languages are sometimes correct, 
but are just as likely to be wrong. The well-informed reader may over- 
look such errors as " Prudhon " for Proudhon (I. 41), " E. V." for G. 
von Zenker (I. 41), " G. T." for J. P. Gordy (I. 48), G. "Sselle" for 
Scelle, author of La Traite Negriere, not Negriere (I. 84), " Story" for 
Storey (I. 93), "Eugene" for Emile Dupuy (I. 122), "1 Vesey J . . . 
1" for 1 Vesey, Sr. . . . 194 (I. 166), "De Toucqueville " (I. 403), 
"Ordinanzes" for Ordenanzas (II. 22), " H. V". for A. von Schwartz 
(II. 39), C. " Illbert" (II. 615), Thomas More "(1608-1674)" for (1478- 
I S3S)» H. 724, or even "H. A. Hilary" for Hilary A. Herbert (III. 82) 
and " John Ward ... of Agawams " for Nathaniel Ward of Aggawam 

AM. HIST. REV., VOI. XX. — 27. 
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(III. 253). But in most of the following instances of error, I have had 
to resort to the aid of several obliging experts in bibliographical lore in 
order to resolve the mysteries : " W. H. Ewin " for Major W. H. Emory, 
"W. Fitzwilliam Martin" for William Fitzwilliam, Viscount Milton, 
M. P. (I. 159), L. N. "Wheaton" for Whealton, "'Massachusetts and 
New York Boundary Line' ... in xix (1906) " for Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire Boundary-Line Controversy in vol. xliii (1909), 77-88 
(I. 166), "U. S. Dept. of State, Passport" for a government publication 
entitled The American Passport: its History (1898), by Gaillard Hunt (I. 
273), and "R. G. Boone" for C. F. Thwing (I. 634). The name of 
former Secretary of Agriculture Norman J. Colman is insistently allowed 
to stand as " Coleman ". Henry " Stanberry ", " Edward " for Edwards 
Pierrepont, Amos T. "Ackerman", and Wayne " McVeagh " (I. 95) 
mar a list, in several other respects not above criticism, of attorneys- 
general of the United States. In this connection attention should be 
called to one error likely to do injustice, if it is not noted, to one of the 
careful contributors to the work: the good article on the Federalist 
Party (I. 721-725), attributed to "H. M. B." (initials of two contribu- 
tors), was written by Professor Allen Johnson of Yale. 

The following comments are intended to suggest a few useful as well as 
a good many questionable features : (i) Chart of the Internal Organization 
of the Department of Agriculture (I. 16-17) : one of ten similar aids, all 
undated and without evidence of authenticity. The positions of assistant- 
secretary and assistant-chief of the Weather Bureau misleading ; several 
other details questionable. The Chart of the Department of Commerce ( I. 
335) reveals a non-existent Division of Publications in the Bureau of the 
Census. Previous to 1909 such a division was under the chief-clerk (not 
the director) of the Census Bureau, but has since then been consolidated 
with the Division of Revision and Results. Chart of the Interior Depart- 
ment (II. 200-201) : the four divisions set down under the Topographic 
Branch belong properly to the Geologic Branch of the Geological Sur- 
vey. Chart of Department of Justice (II. 272) substantially correct, but 
gives erroneous idea of the very variable assignments to subordinates. 
Chart of Post-Office Department (II. 762), quite the best in the work, 
(ii) Cabinet Members (I. 195-198) : an excellent list, in most essentials 
reliable. The name of T. M. T. McKennan, secretary of the Interior 
from August 15 to 26; 1850, has been omitted. The statement (p. 195) 
that elsewhere in the work " all ad interim appointments even for a day 
or two" will be found is misleading. Without the use of manuscript 
sources, no more accurate lists than those in Mosher's Executive Register 
(1903) have been compiled, and Mosher's lists have not been carefully 
followed (see lists: Secretaries of Agriculture (correct), I. 20; of In- 
terior, II. 199; of Navy, II. 506; of State, III. 402; of Treasury, III. 
565-566; of War, III. 648-649; of Attorneys-General, I. 95; of Post- 
masters-General, II. 766-767) . The articles on the various Departments 
will be found useful, but those written by Mr. G. Hunt and Mr. A. P. 
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Andrew respectively on the State Department (III. 378-381) and the 
Treasury Department (III. 560-564) quickly show how advantageous to 
writers is familiarity with actual working conditions, (iii) Exterior 
Boundaries (I. 150—159) : well conceived, carelessly written and put 
together. Not a word about a crucial provision of the Jay treaty for 
the adjustment of the St. Croix boundary or about the important treaty 
of 1908 concerning the Canadian international boundary (Treaties and 
Conventions, ed. Malloy, I. 815-827). Misinterpretation of ground of 
our claim to the possession of Long Island and neighboring waters (p. 
151). There are no " San Juan Islands lying in Puget Sound " (p. 153). 
Uninformed statements about "Mars Hill" (p. 155). Confusing and 
misleading paragraph on the Alaska Land Boundary (p. 157). A single 
good map and several careful diagrams to which references could be 
made in the narrative should replace the six mediocre maps to which no 
reference is made. Bibliography of twenty-six references ill arranged, 
the single really useful work on the topic (J. B. Moore's International 
Arbitrations, I.) being found near its close, (iv) Turkish Capitulations 
(I. 228-229) : hardly adequate, for the three periods of this subject, 
marked by three dates (1535, 1740, 1856) are not clearly set forth. The 
leading recent work (G. Pelissie du Rausas, Le Regime des Capitula- 
tions dans VEmpire Ottoman, second ed., 1910) is not mentioned in the 
list of references, (v) Drago Doctrine (I. 610-612) : excellent in every 
way except for typographical errors in bibliography. Inasmuch as the 
Calvo Doctrine appears in connection with all concessions acquired by 
United States capitalists investing in Latin-American countries, a topic 
might well have been devoted to it. (vi) Educational Statistics (I. 647- 
650) : accurate tables accompanying a useful article, (vii) Public Aid. 
to Expositions (I. 700-701) : thoroughly misleading, for the figures on 
which its value depends are chiefly remarkable for their variation from 
even an approximation to the facts. I base my judgment on a compari- 
son with the figures drawn from official sources for the use of members 
of Congress on exactly this topic and compiled under date of December 
29, 1910, by the Division of Bibliography of the Library of Congress, 
the summary never, probably, having been printed, (viii) Illiteracy (II. 
142) : based on the statistics of the Twelfth Census of 1900, some of 
which were misread. Entirely unreliable, (ix) Impeachment (II. 149- 
151) : a painstaking analysis and clear exposition likely to prove useful. 
(x) Robert R. Livingston (II. 361): three palpable misstatements in 
one short paragraph, (xi) Population of the United States (II. 739- 
757) : an excellent article. The eight leading maps would be more sig- 
nificant had they been accredited to their probable source, the Statistical 
Atlas for 1900, and the "Report on Population" for 1910. The varia- 
tion in shading, carefully reproduced on the map on page 752, which 
throws it strangely out of accord with the others in the series, was origi- 
nally due to an error by a draughtsman in the Census Bureau and might 
easily have been remedied, had inquiry been made there by the editors. 
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(xii) Public Records (III. 107-108) : an unsatisfactory treatment. A 
record, in government parlance, is something recorded or copied in con- 
tradistinction to something filed. Files are the communications to the 
department, the records communications from it, although the latter term 
is loosely applied to both sorts of matter. Why should not a work on 
government explain such interpretations? British archive-management 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is unduly praised in com- 
parison with Continental, (xiii) Table of Salaries (III. 247—249) : the 
absence of date and authorities for this leaves one free to guess that it 
was compiled largely from the Official Register of the United States for 
191 1. With respect to a good many items it is now out of date; but even 
in 191 1 the Comptroller of the Currency was not paid a salary of $12,000. 
(xiv) Political Satirists (III. 253) : carelessly written and uninformed. 
The reference to " Cooper " as a " personal journalist " in the group with 
William Cobbett and James T. Callender, probably refers to Thomas 
Cooper (1759-1840), scientist, friend of Dr. Joseph Priestley, and presi- 
dent for many years of the College of South Carolina. John Trumbull, 
author of McFingal (1774; 1782), certainly should have been referred 
to. But why were not the Biglow Papers and their author named ? In- 
stead, after listing such names as Artemas Ward, Petroleum V. Nasby, 
and Orpheus C. Kerr, the writer says : " They were followed by E. L. 
Godkin, the editor of the Nation, an unterrified dissector of his oppo- 
nents. . . . Since 1890 the field has been taken by Wallace Irwin . . . 
and by 'Mr. Dooley '". (xv) Secretary to the President (III. 280) : a 
useful topic, had it been well treated. There have been upwards of 
forty such secretaries, whose names (with dates of their services) should 
have been accurately given. As it stands, there is almost nothing to it 
which is not the veriest commonplace. 

The index (III. 707—785) is adequate. Because of heavy calendered 
paper, the volumes are needlessly heavy. The type used in the text is 
8-point, the same that was used in Lalor's Cyclopaedia. But the matter 
in this new work is less, by about 750 pages, than is to be found in Lalor. 
It may be recalled that Lalor provided no index. 

Henry Barrett Learned. 

Guide to the Materials for American History, to 1783, in the Public 
Record Office of Great Britain. Volume II. Departmental and 
Miscellaneous Papers. By Charles M. Andrews, Farnam Pro- 
fessor of American History, Yale University. (Washington: 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1914. Pp. viii, 427.) 

The appearance of this volume marks the completion of a notable 
series of guides to the sources in British repositories bearing on Ameri- 
can colonial and Revolutionary history. The first volume was devoted to 
the papers in the British Museum, Bodleian Library, and other places 
outside the great central archive building. Two volumes embrace the 



